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"Viet-Nam has proven that good intentions on the part of a nation's leaders will 
not substitute for the conscious involvement of the people in the decision to go to war." 
So concluded Bill Moyers in a reflective essay two years ago. Decision followed upon 
decision, leading the United States into a commitment that the American people have 
never understood, consented to or been prepared to support. 

This lesson would be tragedy enough. But it does not end there. It now appears 
that the larger tragedy is the difficulty of enlightened involvement of the people in the 
decision of how to end the war. 

I approach the subject of the American people and Vief-Nam gingerly . Not-only 
have a plethora of essays addressed the subject with varying degrees of ideological 
commitment and political sophistication, but the luxury of engaging in analysis and 
conjecture while others pay the price imposes a high obligation. 


* I am particularly indebted to Lloyd A. Free, Charles M. Cooke and Charles W. 
Roll, Jr. for their thoughtful reactions to the draft of this paper. 
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There are too many variables that must be taken into account regarding the 
problem of Viet-Nam for one man's judgment to be trusted easily. Here I intend to 
limit myself to but one aspect of the problem, leaving to others the task of address¬ 
ing the impact of one or another course in Viet-Nam on Southeast Asia or our 
broader strategic objectives. Here I want to examine the impact of Viet-Nam on 
the state of mind of the American people with particular reference to the lessons 
that have or have not been learned. 

First, I shall summarize the ebb and flow of the thinking of the American 
people about the war, trying to highlight the basic movement and composition of 
public opinion. Second, I shall discuss the implications of the past and present 
states of public opinion for the immediate and more distant future. 

It is not too soon to begin asking ourselves what we have learned—as a people 
and a government. Some of the war's worst chapters are perhaps still to be written, 
but we must begin to ask what the American people will carry away from the experience 
of Viet-Nam, whether at this late date alternative outcomes in Southeast Asia will alter 
appreciably lessons already learned, and how adequate these lessons will be for the 
kind of international world in which we will be living for the next few decades. 


THE CLIMATE OF OPINION 

I take as my benchmark current public thinking about the war in Southeast 
Asia. My conclusions are based upon published survey findings, as well as upon 
the results of several studies by our Institute in recent years. (A summary of 
major survey findings will be found in the Appendix.) 


De-escalation as the Way Out 

There have been three discernible phases in public opinion about the war in 
Viet-Nam, corresponding roughly to the years 1963 to 1965; 1966 and 1967; and the 
period after the Tet Offensive. The underlying concern has always been to find a 
way out of Viet-Nam, and the basic trend in opinion has been away from support of 
escalatory measures to support of de-escalatory means of ending the fighting. 

1963-1965 :— In the first years of our direct involvement in Viet-Nam, the 
public tended to believe that military measures were the answer. The public gen¬ 
erally approved every major step designed to permit us to fight a more effective 
war. This is seen in jumps in the positive ratings given the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations in their handling of the war. The favorable rating jumped 19 
percentage points after the ouster of the Diem Government: from 38% in 
September 1963 to 57% two months later. A 30 percentage point increase in the 
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favorable rating followed the retaliatory bombing of North Viet-Nam after the Tonkin 
incident: from 42% in July 1964 to 72% a month later. The beginning of broader air 
strikes against North Viet-Nam in early 1965 produced a jump of 19 percentage 
points: from 41% in January to 60% in March. 2 

These ratings of the President's handling of the war are admittedly not subject 
to literal interpretation. Thus, other figures corroborating the initial hawkishness 
of opinion are important. Gallup figures have shown that among those who were 
following developments in Viet-Nam: 

. 71% approved the retaliatory bombing after the Tonkin incident 

(August 1964); 

. 67% approved the broader air strikes begun in February 1965 

(February 1965); 

. 59% thought in May 1965 that we should continue bombing North 

Viet-Nam (as opposed to 21% who thought we should stop and 
20% undecided); and, 

. 70% approved in July 1966 of the bombing of "oil storage dumps 

in Haiphong and Hanoi in North Viet-Nam, " while only 11% were 
opposed. 

This support of decisive military action was not unbounded, however. Harris 
showed in early 1965 that less than a fourth of the public advocated extending the 
ground war into the North. In a January 1965 survey, people were given the choice 
between: getting out of Viet-Nam and then negotiating (29%), escalating the war by 
carrying the ground fighting to North Viet-Nam (21%), or holding the line in South 
Viet-Nam (50%).^ Further in a December 1965 survey. Harris showed that two- 
thirds of the public believed the Johnson Administration was right in not using 
atomic weapons in Viet-Nam. Two-thirds in the same survey opposed bombing 
the Chinese mainland and a plurality opposed bombing Hanoi. Gallup has shown 
that this reluctance to go all out has continued to the present: nearly two-thirds 
(65%) disagreed in March 1968 that "we should go all-out to win a military 
victory in Viet-Nam, using atom bombs and weapons." 
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1966-1967 :--The scale of U.S. commitment jumped markedly in 1966 and 
1967, bringing with it no perceptible sign of a dimunition in the fighting. What 
had been a wait-and-see attitude gave way to intense frustration as: 

. The percent of the public feeling "the U.S, had made a mistake 
sending troops to fight in Viet-Nam" rose steadily.4 


Percent feeling U.S,. made mistake 


August 1965 

24% 

March 1966 

25 

November 1966 

31 

February 1967 

32 

July 1967 

41 

October 1967 

46 


The percent of the public feeling "the war in Viet-Nam . . . will go 
on for a long time" increased rapidly.^ 


Percent feeling war will go 

on long time 

October 1965 

54% 

July 1966 

72 

February 1967 

71 

May 1967 

81 


During this period, in spite of the increasing frustration over the lack of 
progress in Viet-Nam, the majority of the public held firmly to a hard line and 
favored escalatory steps. There was, however, a significant movement towards 
support of de-escalatory measures on the part of the minority who had earlier felt 
we should continue on about as we were. These findings are seen in a question 
Gallup posed first in November 1966 and later in October 1967. 

• 

Question: Just from what you have heard or read, which of these 
statements comes closest to the way you, yourself, feel 
about the war in Viet-Nam? 
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Nov/66 Oct/67 Difference 


The U.S. should begin to 
withdraw its troops 18% 

The U.S. should carry on 

the present level of 

fighting 18 

The U.S. should increase 
the strength of its attacks 
against North Viet-Nam 55 

No opinion 9 


31% 


10 


53 

6 


+ 13 


- 8 


- 2 
- 3 


It should be noted that the shift of 13 percentage points in the proportion feeling 
the U.S. should begin to withdraw its troops is roughly comparable to the shift of 
15 percentage points during the same months in the proportion of the population feel¬ 
ing the U.S. made a mistake sending troops to fight in Viet-Nam: from 31% in 
November 1966 to 46% in October of 1967. Further, this shift on both questions 
occurred within all demographic groups about evenly. That is, differences in age, 
income, political affiliation, region of the country, and occupation made no 
appreciable difference in accounting for this overall shift.6 


1968 to the present :—The Tet Offensive was the catalytic event leading those 
advocating escalation to question the efficacy of military measures and demonstrat¬ 
ing to others that the U.S. had a lot farther to go in Viet-Nam than the public had 
been led to believe. In short, the war was just getting too costly. 

The public was completely unprepared for the offensive and its initial reac¬ 
tion reflected its basic predisposition toward a hard-line approach. In a study 
done by our Institute in mid-February 1968, immediately after the offensive, the 
public was asked: "Compared to a year ago, would you say you now lean more 
towards stepping up the war in Viet-Nam than you did, or more towards reducing 
our military effort?" Over half (56%) responded by saying that we should step up 
the military effort, 27% felt that we should reduce our effort, and 10% volunteered 
that our effort should be continued at about the same level, and 11% had no opinion. 

However, within a few months, a profound shift in public opinion had 
occurred. Our Institute conducted a second study in June 1968 which showed a 
marked departure in public support from the basic policy alternatives favored 
in mid-February. 
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Feb/68 June/68 Difference 

Discontinue the struggle 
and begin to pull out of 
Viet-Nam gradually in 

the near future 24% 42% +18 


Continue the war but cut: 
back the American mili¬ 
tary effort to a defense 
only of key areas in 
South Viet-Nam where 
most of the population 
is located 

Continue the war at the 
present level of mili¬ 
tary effort 

Gradually broaden and 
intensify our military 
operations 

Start an all-out crash 
effort in the hope of 
winning the war quickly 
even at the risk of 
China or Russia 
entering the war 

No opinion 


28% 49% 


4 7 +3 


10 8 - 2 


25 10 - 15 


53% 35% 


28 25 - 3 

9 8 - 1 


While the proportion of out-and-out "hawks" remained roughly the same, the balance 
of opinion in June favored either an outright withdrawal or leaned toward de-escalation. 

Gallup also demonstrated a brief resurgence of "hawkish" sentiment followed 
by a shift in the direction of de-escalation: 

Question: People are called "hawks" if they want to step up our 
military effort in Viet-Nam. They are called "doves" 
if they want to reduce our military effort in Viet-Nam. 

How would you describe yourself — as a "hawk" or a 
"dove"? 
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Date of Interviewing: 

Hawk 

Dove 

No Opinion 

December 9-13, 1967 

52% 

35% 

13% 


(Tet Offensive) 



February 3-7, 1968 

61 

23 

16 

March 16-20, 1968 

41 

42 

17 

October 1968 

44 

42 

14 


(President's Nov. 

3 speech) 


November 1969 

31 

55 

14 


People increasingly felt that we were making no progress in Viet-Nam and 
were in a stalemated situation at best. Gallup found that by June of 1968 only 18% 
felt we were making any progress in Viet-Nam, as compared with 50% seven months 
earlier. 


Question: Just your impression, do you think the U.S. and its 
allies are losing ground in Viet-Nam, standing still, 
or making progress? 



Nov/67 

Mar/68 

June/68 

Losing ground 

33® 41% 

38® 61% 

25%) . 

Standing still 

47 ) 

Making progress 

50 

33 

18 

No opinion 

9 

6 

10 


With the announcement of troop withdrawals and the general wait-and-see 
attitude toward the new Nixon Administration, the war lost much of its urgency in 
the public mind. The trend away from support for military escalation continued, 
spurred on by the legitimacy given it through the President's stated policy of troop 
withdrawals. In a new trend question Gallup found continued movement: 

Question: Here are four different plans the U.S. could follow in 

dealing with the war in Viet-Nam. Which one do you 
prefer? 
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Dec/69 Feb/70 May/70 July/70 


Withdraw all troops from 


Viet-Nam immediately 

19% 

21%) 

23%) 

22% 

Withdraw all troops by 
the end of 18 months 

41% 

22 

( 46% 

\ 

/ 

25 j 

I 

25 

J 

-V/" 

oo 

1 

26 


48% 


Withdraw all troops but 

take as many years to do 

this as are needed to turn 

the fighting over to the 

South Vietnamese 40 

51 

Send more troops to Viet- 

Nam and step up the fighting 11 



No opinion 


8 


9 8 8 


The demonstrations of October and November 1969 had little appreciable effect 
on public opinion as a whole. They were diffused by the President's assurances on 
November 3 that indeed the U.S. was withdrawing and if anything they probably had 
a backlash effect yielding increased support for the President. Data are thin on this 
period but the following lend credence to the conclusion: 

. Harris found in interviewing immediately after the November 3rd 
speech that only 15% of the public agreed with the statement that 
the President was "trying to make anyone who disagrees with him 
on Viet-Nam appear as a traitor to the country." 

. In the same survey, 52% disagreed with the statement that Presi¬ 
dent Nixon "seemed to be following the same policies as President 
Johnson followed." 

. In a survey after the October 15 moratorium, Harris found the 
public in little disagreement with the right of the protesters to 
raise questions about U.S. policy, but in considerable agree¬ 
ment that the demonstrations did not serve the cause of peace. 























Agree 

Disagree 

Not sure 

Antiwar protesters may not be 
right, but they raise questions 
that ought to be answered 

81% 

11% 

8% 

Demonstrators are right in 
saying the war is morally 
indefensible and it was a big 
mistake for the U.S. to be 
there 

50 

37 

13 

Protesters are giving aid and 
comfort to the Communists 

62 

25 

13 

President Nixon is right to ask 
people not to support antiwar 
protests because it hurts his 
chances of getting peace 

60 

27 

13 


At the time of this writing (August), it is still too early to tell what the long¬ 
term impact of the Cambodian incursions will be on public opinion. As measured 
by Gallup, there was a modest upswing in the favorable rating given the President 
for his handling of the situation in Viet-Nam: from 46% in April to 53% in May. 
However, Harris found that 43% of the public had "serious doubts" about the 
President s action as opposed to 50% feeling "President Nixon was right in ordering 
the military operations in Cambodia." Gallup found, further, only 28% feeling "we 
should send U.S. troops to help Cambodia, " while 58% were opposed. While the 
tendency to support the President is strong, the action in Cambodia did run squarely 
against the emerging concensus that the United States simply had to disengage from 
Viet-Nam. 

A note should be added here about the rather misleading indicator of the 
rating given the President's handling of the war in Viet-Nam. Both Gallup and 
Harris have standard trend questions which do serve as useful barometers. But 
the question is what they are barometers of. Given the intensity of interest in 
the White House in these ratings, some clarifications are in order. 
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By and large, these ratings of the President reflect the public’s impression 
of the decisiveness of the President’s actions. This is why there are frequent 
upturns in job ratings followed by gradual downturns. While the ratings are 
bouyed up temporarily by Presidential action, the natural tendency is for them to 
go down. 7 Let us take, for example, Gallup's standard question: "Do you approve 
or disapprove of the way President Nixon is handling the situation in Viet-Nam?" 


President Nixon's handling 
of situation in Viet-Nam 



Approve 

Disapprove 

No Opinion 

March 1969 

44% 

26% 

30% 

June 1969 

52 

24 

24 

October 1969 

58 

32 

10 

November 1969 

64 

25 

11 

January 1970 

65 

24 

11 

February 1970 

53 

32 

15 

March 1970 

47 

43 

10 

April 1970 

46 

41 

13 

May 1970 

53 

37 

10 

July 1970 

55 

32 

13 


There was a steady climb from March 1969 to January 1970 -- explained by the 
public's wait-and-see attitude (one in four gave no rating in March and June) and the 
withdrawal of troops. There then followed a rather inexplicable drop from a high of 
65% favorable in January 1970 to 46% in April. There were no events of sufficient 
salience that could account fully for a decline of 19 percentage points. Rather, the 
explanation is to be found in the feeling that nothing was happening at a time when 
the trend of opinion was toward de-escalation. Then in May the rating jumped 7 
percentage points due to the President's Cambodian decision. The ratings will 
probably begin a downward trend again as it appears no progress is being made until 
such time as other decisive actions are taken. Thus, as far as Viet-Nam is con¬ 
cerned, these ratings tend to indicate the degree of "psychological escalation " 
brought on by Presidential action and have relatively little to do with the substance 
of support for the President's policies. 
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How to Disengage? 

This brings us up to the current state of ambivalence in American public opinion. 
As we have seen, the public on balance has made up its mind that the war in Viet-Nam 
is too costly to sustain much longer. Yet even though it is generally agreed that the 
U.S. has no vital interests at stake in Viet-Nam, the people are troubled about the 
possibility of a Communist takeover. In short, they want to e?t their cake and have 
it too. 


The public long ago abandoned the notion that "victory" would be achieved in 
Viet-Nam. As far back as June 1966 half of the public (54%) believed the war in 
Viet-Nam would end in a "compromise peace settlement" as compared with only 
17% holding out for an all-out "victory" and 6% anticipating a "defeat for the U.S. 
and the South Vietnamese." By November 1968, 3 in 4 (77%) expected the war to 
end in a compromise, while just 10% held out for victory. L 

Similarly, the public has never had much hope for the talks in Paris. Accord¬ 
ing to Gallup, 73% of the public felt in August 1968 that "the Paris peace talks are 
not making headway." The figure six months later was about the same at 70%. 


In spite of the intensity of the desire to disengage, however, a substantial 
majority of the American people oppose the immediate withdrawl of troops. 


Question: Some U.S. Senators are saying that we should withdraw 
all our troops from Viet-Nam immediately. Would you 
favor or oppose this? 


Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 


June/69 

29% 

62 

9 


Nov/69 

21 % 

73 

6 


Feb/70 

35% 

55 

10 


The fluctuation in November is due largely to the fact that Gallup asked this question 
after the President's November 3rd speech. The public was impressionable enough 
to swing 11 percentage points from June to November, but the basic desire to disen¬ 
gage took over in February after three months of little visible progress in ending the 
fighting. In spite of the 35% favoring immediate withdrawal in February -- itself a 
large proportion in comparison to sentiment prior to the Tet Offensive -- the 
majority is reluctant to leave a less than satisfactory solution behind in Viet-Nam. 


This reluctance to disengage is complicated by deeply held public reservations 
about the capability of the South Vietnamese to establish a viable government. In our 
Institute's study in the wake of the Tet Offensive, we found only 23% who felt "the 
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present government of South Viet-Nam can win sufficient support of the people to 
govern South Viet-Nam effectively"; 51% felt the government of Viet-Nam would 
not and 26% had no opinion. Another question tried to spell out the context a bit 
more fully and yielded comparable results. 

Question; Looking to the future, if the U.S. and North Viet-Nam 
come to peace terms and U.S. troops are eventually 
withdrawn, do you think a government can be developed 
in South Viet-Nam which, on its own, will be strong 
enough to prevent the Communists from taking over? 



Yes 

No 

No Opinion 

National 

29% 

50% 

21% 

College 

34 

51 

15 

High school 

28 

52 

20 

Grade school 

27 

42 

31 

21 to 29 

34 

50 

16 

30 to 40 

30 

52 

18 

50 and over 

26 

49 

25 


With all the talk about "Vietnamization" one might think the public’s confidence 
in -- or at least expectations about -- South Vietnamese capabilities would have in¬ 
creased. No data fully answer the question, although Harris began a trend question 
in October 1969. 

Question: From what you know of the present South Vietnamese 

Government, do you think it will be able to stand on its 
own once American troops have gone, provided we continue 
to give them aid other than troops, or don't you think it 
will be able to do so? 



Oct/69 

Apr/70 

May/70 

Will be able 

45% 

43% 

44% 

Will not be able 

31 

35 

38 

No opinion 

24 

22 

18 


The public may have been initially responsive to the notion of Vietnamization, but 
in Harris’ question there has been a 7 percentage point increase in the feeling that 
the South Vietnamese will not be able to stand on their own. 
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The question remains of how important the survival of the present regime in 
South Viet-Nam is to the American people. The answer to this depends largely 
upon the context in which people are asked for their views. In our Institute's 
February 1968 survey — in which only about one in four felt the government of 
Viet-Nam could win enough support to govern effectively — we found deep concern 
that a solution be found which would "insure that the Communists do not get control 
of South Viet-Nam." 

Question: Suppose the U.S. were confronted with a choice of the two 
alternatives listed on this card, which would you like to see 
the U.S. follow? 


End the war by accepting the best possible 
compromise settlement even though it 
might sooner or later allow the Vietnamese 
Communists to take over control of 

South Viet-Nam 31 % 

Fight on until a settlement can be reached 
which will insure that the Communists do 
not get control of South Viet-Nam 62 

No opinion 7 


Harris obtained somewhat comparable results in a December 1968 survey in 
which he asked: "In the final settlement in Viet-Nam, do you feel that it is very 
important, somewhat important, or not too important that the present government 
of South Viet-Nam continue to hold power?" Well over half felt it was "very important" 
(35%) or "somewhat important" (26%), while only 22% felt it was "not too important, " 
with the rest not sure. In the same study, however, Harris found people more con¬ 
cerned with ending the fighting than with the achievement of a satisfactory settlement. 

Question: As far as you personally are concerned, is it more 

important that the military fighting in Viet-Nam come 
to an end or that a satisfactory political settlement 
be reached in Viet-Nam? 


End the fighting 

43% 

Satisfactory settlement 

30 

Both equally important 

21 

Not sure 

6 


This question is sufficiently lacking in context, however, to tell us much. 
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A more recent trend question instituted by Harris does confirm the impression 
that, in their desire to disengage from Viet-Nam, the American people are increas¬ 
ingly less concerned about the consequences of the withdrawal of troops. 

Question: If the reductions of U.S. troops continued at the present 

rate in Viet-Nam and the South Vietnamese Government 
collapsed, would you favor or oppose continuing the with¬ 
drawal of our troops? 



Oct/69 

Apr/70 

May/70 

Favor 

47% 

56% 

58% 

Oppose 

38 

27 

29 

Not sure 

17 

17 

13 


It is particularly important to point out again that the degree of public concern 
about eventualities in Southeast Asia depends heavily upon the frame of reference 
that is adopted. For example, when the context is one of an outside solution being 
imposed upon the South Vietnamese, the public tends to balk fearing that it could lead 
to a Communist take-over. Whereas, when the context is one of a solution achieved 
by the South Vietnamese themselves, the public is inclined to support it feeling that 
any reverse would be one the South Vietnamese would bring upon themselves. This 
matter of context was demonstrated in two surveys in mid-1968: 

. In May 1968, Harris found 52% opposed to "our agreeing to give 
the Viet Cong -- the Communists -- some minimum representa¬ 
tion in the South Vietnamese Government." Only 26% favored the 
idea, with the remainder not sure. 

. In June 1968, our Institute found 52% agreeing to the idea that 
"one possible way to end the war might be an agreement be¬ 
tween the Communist side and our side to hold carefully 
supervised, free elections in South Viet-Nam (in which) both 
Communists and non-Communists would be allowed to run and 
could be elected to office by the people of South Viet-Nam." 

31% opposed the idea and 17% had no opinion. 

Even the matter of context notwithstanding, a good proportion of those favor- 
ing the immediate withdrawal of U.S. forces from Viet-Nam do so on the assump¬ 
tion that the South Vietnamese will not be able to stand on their own. In a special 
study in February 1970, Gallup asked two questions which when cross-tabulated 
support this conclusion.^ 
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Question: If the United States were to withdraw all its troops from 
Viet-Nam now, do you think the South Viet-Nam Govern¬ 
ment would be able to stand on its own, or not? 

Question: Some U.S. Senators are saying that v/e should withdraw 
all our troops from Viet-Nam immediately. Would you 
favor or oppose this? * 

SOUTH VIET-NAM STAND ON OWN? 


IMMEDIATE 




WITHDRAWAL 

Yes 

No 

No Opinion 

Favor 

33% 

46% 

21 % 

Oppose 

8 

83 

9 


Information and Suggestibility 


It is often asserted that the less informed an individual is the more suggestible 
he is. Thus it should follow that the less educated have tended to react more pre¬ 
cipitously to events in Southeast Asia and continue to be more readily susceptible 
to Presidential appeals to sustain the effort in Viet-Nam. 

The data do n ot support e ither co nclusion. Let us look first at two instances 
in which marked shifts in opinion followed major developments in Viet-Nam: the 
bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong and the reaction to the TetOffensive. 

Following the bombing of oil depots in Hanoi and Haiphong there occurred a 
9 percentage point increase (from June to July 1966) in Gallup's standard trend 
question about President Johnson’s "handling of the situation in Viet-Nam." If 
anything, the less educated reacted less quickly than the more educated! 


President Johnson's Handling of Viet-Nam 

APPROVE DISAPPROVE 



June 

July 

Difference 

June 

July 

Difference 

College 

46% 

54% 

+ 8 

46% 

33% 

- 13 

High school 

42 

54 

+ 12 

41 

32 

- 9 

Grade school 

34 

38 

+ 4 

40 

41 

+ 1 
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fUt^. 

The relative stability in the rating among those with grade school education can 
be accounted for by two factors. F irst, about one in four of this group had no 
opinion on either rating in comparison to about one in ten for those with college 
education. Second, to the more e duc ated the bombing raids were more likely to 
be perceived as a decisive step in the direction of ending the war. Gallup found 
76% of those with college education approving in July of the raids, while only 60% 
of those with grade school education approved. 

A second instance demonstrating the lack of volatility among the less educated 
is the internal consistency of the hawkish reaction to the Tet Offensive. 


Percent Identifying Self As: 


HAWK 

DOVE 

Dec/67 Feb/68 Difference 

Dec/67 Feb/68 Difference 


College 

/ 57% 

64% 

+ 7 

/ 33% 

34 

24% 

- 9 

High school 

54 

62 

+ 8 

23 

- 11 

Grade school 

44 

51 

+ 7 

39 

28 

- 11 


In this instance the less educated tended to be l ess hawkish in both measurings but 
their shift in opinion was no more or less pronounced than that for the more educated. 

Where education has seemed to make a difference is in the degree to which 
frustration with the war has been articulated. Looking again at the two Gallup trend 
questions cited earlier: 

. The percentage point increase in those feeling "the U.S. made a 
mistake sending troops to fight in Viet-Nam" was more pronounced 
among the more educated from March 1966 to September 1968. 

But taking a longer term view, the difference became less pro¬ 
nounced as the less educated caught up with the emerging consensus: 
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Similarly in the May 1970 survey in which four alternative policies 
were presented to respondents by Gallup: 



College 

High school 

Grade school 

Withdraw all troops 
from Viet-Nam 
immediately 

18% 

21 % 

31% 

Withdraw all troops by 
the end of eighteen months 

30 

26 

19 

Withdraw troops but take 
as many years to do this 
as are needed to turn the 
war over to the South 

Vietnamese 

34 

31 

25 

Send more troops to 
Viet-Nam and step up 
the fighting 

12 

15 

11 

No opinion 

6 

7 

14 


Youth vs. the Students 


Another generally accepted impression about public opinion is that the younger 
generation has been the vanguard of discontent and frustration. The assumption has 
been that the younger generation has been represented in the wave of protests across 
the country. 

However profound the protests of students have been, the data suggest that those 
under 30 years differ little from the population as a whole in either their reaction to 
events or their basic views about what should be done in Viet-Nam. 
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In Gallup’s three-alternative question asked in November 1966, differences 
between age groups were hardly significant: 


Begin to withdraw its troops 

Carry on the present level 
of fighting 

Increase the strength of its 
attacks against North V iet- 
Nam 

No opinion 

As late as May 1970, age difference 
are hardly noticeable: 


Withdraw all troops from 
Viet-Nam immediately 

Withdraw all troops by 
the end of eighteen months 

Withdraw troops but take 
as many years as needed 
to turn the war over to 
the South Vietnamese 

Send more troops to 
Viet-Nam and step up 
the fighting 

No opinion 


21-29 

30-49 

50 & over 

17% 

15% 

20 % 

24 

17 

16 

55 

60 

51 

4 

8 

13 

the Gallup four-alternative question 

21-29 

30-49 

50 & over 

23% 

22 % 

25% 

29 

25 

23 

32 

31 

30 

11 

16 

11 

5 

6 

11 


The percentage point increase between March 1966 and September 1968 
in those feeling "the U.S. made a mistake in sending troops to fight in 
Viet-Nam" was 37% for those under 30, 31% for those between 30 and 
49 and 33% for those over 50. 
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The shift from November 1967 to June 1968 in those feeling the U.S. 
was making no progress reflects a similar consistency between age 
groups. 



21-29 

30-49 

50 & over 

Losing ground 

+ 19 

+ 19 

+ 14 

Standing still 

+ 13 

+ 13 

+ 16 

Making progress 

- 30 

- 33 

- 32 

This segment of the population identifies little with the concern of the students 
and has generally reacted negatively to student protests. For example, in May 1970, 
Gallup asked whether people agreed or not "with college students going on strike as a 
way to protest the way things are run in this country." While those under 30 were 
slightly more sympathetic than the rest of the population, they were overwhelmingly 
negative. 


21-29 

30-49 

50 & over 

Agree 

24% 

16 % 

10 % 

Disagree 

74 

80 

87 

No opinion 

2 

4 

3 

This is not to assert, however, 

that the views of students are of political in- 


significance. Clearly the protests following upon the Cambodian incursions were 
joined by influential segments of the population and put the President squarely on 
notice that what was perceived as an outright reversal of policy could not be accepted. 

The long-term profundity of student protests will probably be found not in any 
immediate change of policy. Rather it will be seen in a progressive alteration of the 
environment in which tomorrow's influentials formulate their basic predispositions 
about the role of the U.S. in world affairs and the efficacy of our large institutions 
to solve problems. 

The fact that the student protests do not represent the views of a large pro¬ 
portion of younger Americans may not be terribly significant. What the student 
protests clearly represent is the alienation of the leadership of a generation. 

This could lead to the alienation of the leadership of successive generations which 
in turn spells a fundamental change in the environment within which national 
security policies of the future will be cast. 
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Toward Isolationism ? 

Does the urgency of the public’s desire to see an end to the fighting in Viet- 
Nam indicate we may be entering a new isolationist era? Findings of our Institute 
would suggest that a change definitely has taken place in the public’s overall orien¬ 
tation toward international matters. However, rather than label this as a trend 
toward "isolationism, " it would be more accurate to characterize it as a trend 
toward "n on-interventionism ." 

As part of a larger study of the political beliefs of Americans in October 1964, 
our Institute employed a battery of five questions dealing with the extent to which 
people felt the U.S. should cooperate With the United Nations, should take into ac¬ 
count the views of its allies, should go its own way in international matters, should 
mind its own business internationally and should concentrate on problems at home. 
These questions were repeated in the February 1968 study. 10 The results were com¬ 
bined to yield an 'index ranging from "completely internationalist" to "completely 
isolationist.” Each respondent was placed in one of five categories along the con¬ 
tinuum depending upon the pattern of his responses.H 

The index showed only a modest shift away from internationalism: 



Oct/64 

Feb/68 

Completely internationalist 

30%) 

25% ( 


> 65% 

\ 59% 

Predominately internationalist 

35 j 

34 J 

Mixed 

27 

32 

Predominately isolationist 

5 ) 

6 l 


( 8 

7 9 

Completely isolationist 

3 f 

3 J 

) 

J 


Further movement away from internationalism will probably be demonstrated 
when we run this battery of questions again. Nonetheless the proportion of people 
falling into the isolationist categories ("predominately" and "completely") is still 
quite small. Whether the enlarged "mixed" category indicates a possible future shift 
in the isolationist categories is hard to say. Most likely, the isolationist categories 
will stay roughly at the same proportion with future movement in orientation occur¬ 
ring from the internationalist categories to the mixed category. This conjecture is 
supported by an analysis of the views of respondents (35%) in our February 1968 
study who felt "the U.S. was wrong in sending its troops to fight in Viet-Nam" (as 
opposed to 52% thinking the U.S. was right, and 15% with no opinion).^ 3 Substan¬ 
tial proportions of those feeling the U.S. was wrong felt: 
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. The U.S. should cooperate fully with the UN (68%); 

. The U.S. should take into account the views of its allies 

(78%); 

. The U.S. should not go its own way in international matters, 
not worrying too much about the reaction of other countries 
(63%); and 

. The U.S. should not just mind its own business internationally 
and let other countries get along as best they can (46%). 

Thus the impact of Viet-Nam as measured by our index has been to stimulate 
a refocusing of public attention on matters here at home. This refocusing is 
probably not attributable to Viet-Nam alone. However, Viet-Nam has clearly 
aggravated our domestic problems through inflation and the overall scarcity of 
resources. It has, in short, highlighted the fact that the U.S. should begin to 
concentrate more earnestly on the solution of its own internal problems. 

At the same time, however concerned the American people are about prob¬ 
lems here at home, they are not likely to turn inward in a wave of isolationism. 
They have not abandoned the fundamental belief that the United States has interna¬ 
tional responsibilities commensurate with its power. 


Summary 


By way of conclusion, the mood of the American people is presently charac¬ 
terized by: 

(1) The abandonment of confidence in escalatory measures as the 
means of shortening the war. 

(2) The expectation of some form of compromise political settlement. 

(3) Deep concern about the possibility of a Communist take-over after 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces--although the degree of this concern 
is steadily diminishing. 

(4) Little confidence in the ability of the South Vietnamese to defend 
or govern themselves. 

(5) Acceptance of the instrumentality of free elections as a means of 
the South Vietnamese allocating power among themselves. 
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(6) Cynicism about the likely outcome of the Paris talks and Hanoi's 
intentions there. 

(7) An internal consistency and logic as few significant differences 
occur between educational levels or age groups. 

(8) Impatience with the means of student protests. 

(9) The alienation of the leadership of the younger generation. 

(10) A refocusing of attention on problems here at home but no abandon¬ 
ment of the view that the U.S. has international responsibilities of 
some proportion. 

In short, the mood of the American people is one of ambivalence and frus¬ 
tration. On the one hand, the people urgently call for an early exit from Viet-Nam. 
Yet, on the other hand, the people are reluctant to see an outcome in Southeast 
Asia that is less than desirable. 
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IMMEDIATE IMPLICATIONS AND INHERENT DANGERS 


Each major war in which the United States has been involved in this century 
has been followed by a particular mood in public opinion. This mood has in each 
case contributed significantly to the frame of reference and set of assumptions in 
terms of which U.S. foreign policy is couched for the subsequent decade. The 
isolationism following World War I greatly delayed our commitment as a nation to 
respond to the Fascist challenge in Europe. World War II was followed by public 
desire to "bring our boys home" which it can be argued reduced our capacity to re¬ 
sist Soviet encroachments in Eastern Europe. We thus entered the Cold War in 
which a monolothic perception of East and West dominated our thinking and led to 
swift U.S. intervention in Korea. The outcome in Korea was a decided stalemate 
which left unresolved dilemmas about the containment of communism and which had 
a not insignificant relationship to our early commitments in Indochina. 

What, then, will be the lessons of Viet-Nam? What will be the impact of 
Viet-Nam on the general orientation and approach of the American people to inter¬ 
national affairs in the years ahead? 


What Have We Learned? 

From the earlier discussion, it is clear that there are two fundamentally 
different classes of lessons that have probably been learned by the American 
people. The first class is those lessons learned by the public at large; the second 
class being learned by college students who in general share few opini ons with 
their contemporaries in the non-student population. 

Let us look first at the public at large. With the cooperation of George 
Gallup, Jr., a question was included in a recent survey which we hoped would 
elucidate what lessons the American people have learned thus far and to what ex¬ 
tent alternative outcomes in Viet-Nam would further mold these lessons.13 

Question: Regardless of whether or not you think the U.S. should 

have gotten involved in Viet-Nam, in your opinion, which 
of the reasons listed on this card best explains why the 
United States has not yet been able to find an honorable 
way out of the Viet-Nam war? 
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We haven't gone all out 


26% 


Protests have hurt our 
ability to deal with the 
Communists 


24 


The South Vietnamese 
haven't carried their 
share 


24 


We do not know how to 
fight this kind of a war 


23 


No opinion 


11 


108% (multiple answers) 


These findings are frankly startling. One would have expected greater 
clustering of people about one or two of the four reasons presented. 

In spite of the thousands of lives that have been lost and t he domestic dis- 
locations that have been attributed to the war, no clear picture has yet emer ged 

in the public's thinking to account for the inability of the United States to find an 

honorable way out of Viet-Nam . 

This finding becomes even more vivid when it is seen that this lack of clear 
consensus generally obtains for all age groups, educational levels and partisan 
affiliations. (See table on page 26.) 

This state of affairs has several important implications—each of which will 
be taken up as we go along. First, the kind of outcome achieved in Viet-Nam and 
the likely eventualities that lie ahead of us will dramatically affect the kird of 
lessons the American public carries away from Viet-Nam. Second, the President 
has considerable latitude in how he positions the issues of Viet-Nam; i.e., he re¬ 
tains flexibility in the type of context he defines within which he withdraws U.S. 
troops. Third, given an intensely frustrated state of public opinion--approaching 
in some quarters the point of sheer impatience--there is danger that the puolic 
could overreact to crisis situations in ways conducive to the execution of policies 
that in the long term could well prove ill-advised. 

The most that can be said about the lessons the American people as a whole 
have learned so far is that: 












Protests have hurt The South Vietnamese We don't know 

our ability to deal haven't carried their how to fight this 
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1. The American people want to avoid "future Viet-Nams." By 
this they mean more "sticky situations" in which our time 
honored instrumentalities of firepower and steadfastness are 
not adequate to achieve relatively quick results. In other 
words, they want to avoid situations where the costs so out¬ 
weigh our perceived interests. 

2. Yet, at the same time, people remain deeply committed to the 
containment of communism and are not about to abandon their 
view that the United States does have a vital interest in the pro¬ 
tection of non-Communist societies throughout the world. The 
people are not likely to turn inwards and feel that the U.S. can 
disengage from world affairs. 

The students, by contrast, are not in so deeply an ambivalent situation. 
For them Viet-Nam represents the consummate achievement of the "Establish¬ 
ment.” It represents the inability of our large institutions to understand the 
nature of the world in which we are living and their consequent complicity in 
further compounding the world's problems by doggedly applying resources in 
the wrong place and in the wrong way. 


Levels of Opinion 


This lack of integration in public thinking assumes particular significance 
when it is realized that the Viet-Nam experience will have to be assimilated at 
two levels. 

An earlier study done by Lloyd Free for our Institute showed that public 
opinion tends to operate on two levels simultaneously—and frequently in a rather 
schizophrenic fashion.1^ One level is the abstract or ideological level. The 
other level is the more immediate or practical level of specific programs or 
policies. 

In this study people were asked whether they agreed or disagreed with a 
number of propositions about the general role of the Federal Government in the 
solution of domestic problems. One battery of questions was couched in essen¬ 
tially ideological terms: "the Federal Government is interfering too much in 
state and local matters"; "we should rely more on individual initiative and ability 
and not so much on governmental welfare programs"; etc. The other battery of 
questions referred to more specific Federal programs: "a broad general pro¬ 
gram of Federal aid to education"; "a compulsory medical insurance program 
covering hospital and nursing care for the elderly”; etc. 15 
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Depending upon the pattern of a respondent's answers he was classified on 
two indices: one for the ideologically cast propositions, one for the operation¬ 
ally cast questions. Those leaning more toward the view that the Federal 
Government has responsibilities in the solution of domestic problems were at 
the "liberal” end of the indices; those feeling the opposite were at the "conserva¬ 
tive" end. 

The results showed that fully one-half of the respondents v/ere quite "con¬ 
servative" at the ideological level while nearly two-thirds were quite "liberal" 
when it came to support of specific Federal programs. 


Ideological Operational 


Completely liberal 

4%) 

44%) 

Predominately liberal 

12 

>16% 

) 

V 

21 J 

Middle of the Road 

34 


21 

Predominately 

conservative 

20 ] 

1 

7 ) 

Completely 

conservative 

( 

30 1 

50 

i 

t 

i 

\ 

( 

7 ) 


When the two indices were cross-tabulated, nearly half (46%) of those quali¬ 
fying as "conservatives" at the ideological level also qualified as "liberals” at the 
operational level. 


IDEOLOGICAL 


OPERATIONAL 

Liberal 

Middle of the road 

Conservative 

Liberal 

90% 

78% 

46% 

Middle of the road 

9 

18 

28 

Conservative 

1 

4 

26 

















Thus the study concluded that: "while the old argument about the 'welfare 
state' has long since been resolved at the operational level of government pro¬ 
grams, it most definitely has not been resolved at the ideological level." 1 ? 

While Dr. Free has not yet conducted an intended study that is similarly 
focused with respect to the public’s approach to international affairs, it is 
reasonable to think that the same kind of schizophrenic mixture could obtain. 
That is, we know from survey findings that in the abstract the public is pretty 
tough-minded about "dealing with the Communists. Yet as the data have 
shown with respect to Viet-Nam, a specific instance in which we have supposedly 
"drawn the line against Communist expansion, " the public begins to fret when it 
becomes less than clear that the price paid is worth the gain. 

This is why a President can always mobilize pub li c opinion by an appeal 
to the ideological level. It provides him a way to short-circuit the democratic 
process and obtain a reaffirmed public commitment to be tough-min d ed. How ¬ 
ever, when the situation becomes sticky—that is, when no clear relationship is 
evidenced between the ends and means—the public becomes restive and demands 

a change. Yet through it all, the basic ideological predispositions of the public 

will remain intact. 


The frustrations of a war like Viet-Nam are much more likely to lead to 
public abandonment of specific instances or specific instrumentalities. The 
frustrations are not, however, likely to cause much of a dent in the firm ideologi¬ 
cal bulwark. Thus it has been that the public has given up its view that escalation 
is the best way to end the war. Thus it is that the public may well get to the 
point of giving up its view that Viet-Nam has any vital interest for us. But, 
ironically, people will ride through this frustration with the view firmly held that 
the United States simply must "stand up against the Communists." 

One of the greatest tragedies of Viet-Nam is that it is possible for the 
American people to come away from the experience with their old ideological 
predispositions and shibboleths alive and well and not have qualified their views 
at the ideological level to a degree nearly commensurate with the price they have 
been asked to pay. 

Presidential leadership of public opinion in this respect has been singularly 
lacking. It is not that attempts have not been made. The public affairs offices of 
the relevant parts of the national security machinery have worked overtime in the 
effort. The real problem seems to have been that the question the government 
has been trying to answer in its press releases and speeches is "Why are we in 
Viet-Nam?", when the real question the public has been asking is "What are_we 
trying to achieve?". 




















The Stakes 


Not only do a host of eventualities probably lie ahead of us in extricating 
ourselves from Viet-Nam, but Viet-Nam is probably not the last limited war 
situation with which the United States will be confronted. 

Given the absence of any crystallization of public opinion about one or 
two sources of our difficulty in finding a way out of Viet-Nam, President Nixon 
has considerable latitude in how he positions the issue of Viet-Nam. But it is 
because of this latitude that serious thought needs to be given to the kinds of con¬ 
texts which will assist and not hinder the public in learning lessons sufficiently 
subtle to prepare it for the unpleasant contingencies that almost certainly lie 
ahead of us in Viet-Nam as well as for the general climate of international poli¬ 
tics with which the United States will have to deal in the coming decade. 

Let us examine first the kinds of eventualities with which the United States 
could be faced in the immediate future and which will require a backdrop against 
which to be set in the public’s thinking. 

Two facts are now clear about President Nixon’s Viet-Nam policy. First, 
he is committed to the ultimate withdrawal of U.S. forces from Viet-Nam; and 
second, he intends to maintain a residual force in Viet-Nam for an extended 
period of time—the Congress permitting. The current estimates are that over 
200, 000 U.S. troops will remain in Viet-Nam after May 1971. At this point, U.S. 
forces will be increasingly dependent upon South Vietnamese forces for protection. 
In this state of affairs, several contingencies are likely and--in the judgment of 
some—probable: 

1. The North Vietnamese could mount an offensive of the scale of the 
Tet Offensive in 1968 in the hope of exposing the vulnerability of 
South Viet-Nam’s urban populations and breaking once and for all 
the will of the American people. It has been persuasively argued 
that our action in Cambodia may have increased the likelihood of 
such an offensive: "by placing renewed emphasis upon a military 
solution to the war and raising new questions in the minds of the 
Communists as to the pace of future U.S. troop withdrawals, the 
action will reduce the incentives the Communists have had to lie 
low in order to encourage such withdrawals."19 

2. In the presence of such an offensive, or even without it, the pres¬ 
sures on the regime of President Thieu could be sufficient to 
produce a collapse of the present South Vietnamese Government. 

His failure to broaden the political base of the central government 
--represented in extreme form by repressive measures he has 
taken--can only further isolate him and his immediate entourage. 














In the absence of effective political organization, no amount of 
"pacification" or "Vietnamization" can assure the viability of 
the present government and consequently the constitutional sys¬ 
tem in South Viet-Nam upon which the credibility of our support 
of President Thieu rests. 

3. The Communists could make a major thrust deeper into Laos at a 
point in our troop withdrawal program to highlight the fact that a 
settlement in Viet-Nam cannot take place without the inclusion of 
Laos. The President would then have to decide what the nature and 
extent of our commitment to Laos is and convey this to the American 
people. 

4. While the reime of Lon Nol in Cambodia presently seems to be 
faring better than observers initially predicted, it is even less 
self-sufficient than the regime of President Thieu. Given Thai 

and South Vietnamese assurances to the new Cambodian Government 
—to say nothing of the Vice President's recent utterances--we are 
on the verge of a commitment in Cambodia equal to that in Viet-Nam. 

In short, we could face some exceedingly tight situations in which the 
provocation would be great. The susceptibility of the public to extreme solutions 
would be at its high point following such crises. Public tolerances for all-out 
escalation to get the war over with once and for all could be about as great as the 
tolerance for simply cutting and running. 

In its ambivalent mood of, on the one hand, wanting to "stand up against 
the Communists" and, on the other hand, to get out of Viet-Nam as quickly as 
possible, the public will find it painful to acknowledge the emerging fact of life 
—namely that the outc ome in Vietnam will be far fro m iriesirahTfe an d not nearly 
commensurate with the price we have paid as a nation. David Halberstram put 
it well several years ago: "What I doubt is whether either Washington or the 
American people have recognized how tough the enemy is going to be, how 
Hanoi views the respective positions, how willing and able Hanoi is going to 
be to continue the war. "20 

But beyond the immediate dangers in Viet-Nam lies the whole problem 
of limited war. It is quite possible that the American people will come to feel 
after our disengagement from Viet-Nam that somehow these sticky situations 
will go away. Take for example the situation in the Middle East. Even in the 
case of the direct Soviet threat to a nation that is culturally proximate to us 
and quite self-sufficient, the public is going to be very reluctant to support 
any commitment that goes beyond the provision of materiel. 
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The President is going to have a difficult task in pointing out that our 
withdrawal of troops from Viet-Nam does not mean the end of our commitment 
in Viet-Nam or Southeast Asia as a whole. He will have to work against the 
public’s arriving at a false sense of conclusion to our role in the area. Clear¬ 
ly the public wants to avoid "future Viet-Nams, " but the tragedy that may loom 
large in the years ahead is that without leadership the American people may not 
learn what they mean by "future Viet-Nams." They may assimilate little of 
what made the situation so difficult. Specifically* they may not learn of the ab¬ 
sence of any one-to-one relationship between the use of firepower and the contain¬ 
ment of communism in insurgency situations. They may acquire little feel for the 
need for local ingredients of political viability before major commitments are 
made. In short, the public may well not be able to discern the differences be¬ 
tween "future Viet-Nams" and limited war situations in which the United States 
really does have an interest and can effect a strong counterinsurgency effort. 

The hue and cry following the Cambodian incursions made clear that the 
United States could not act decisively without paying a price at home. Yet there 
will be times and situations in which resolute action will be required and if the 
public’s mood after Viet-Nam is such that similar outcries follow any similar 
move, serious damage will be done to the flexibility our leaders will retain for 
resolute action when the stakes are really vital. 

Yet the American people cannot be faulted for the likelihood that they will 
not know what they mean by "future Viet-Nams” because it is alarmingly clear 
that many of their leaders have not learned lessons that the Vietnamese history 
would seem to warrant. The self-perpetuating, self-fulfilling dynamic of the 
agencies of the national security community is something that will be closely 
examined in years ahead. So too will be the failure of the leaders of those agen¬ 
cies to lead their agencies and mitigate against the inertia that a situation like 
Viet-Nam can generate. As one very senior Washington aide put it: "To question 
one single decision is to demand a reconsideration of all the assumptions and all 
the decisions that have been taken from the very outset." This is an almost im¬ 
possible task for any except the very highest level of leadership. And at that 
level the pain of such a reassessment is almost prohibitive. 
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The Danger 


, The danger inherent in the present state of affairs is that the failure of the 
foreign policy community to overcome its inertia will feed on the public’s ambiva- 
l ence __ anc j vice versa. To use the overworked word--there is real danger of a 
synergistic relationship developing between the predispositions of our present 
ileadership and the impatience of public opinion. 

Cambodia was the alarm. It portrayed vividly that the Nixon Administration 
has not faced up to the fact that military might will never prove to be the lever on 
North Viet-Nam which will either "defeat" the enemy or allow a rapid exit from 
Viet-Nam. 

As Townsend Hoopes put it thoughtfully: "Perhaps understandably, Nixon 
has insisted on g'oing through the whole painful learning process at first hand; in 
any event, he has thus far declined to come dowm firmly on a clear-cut course of 
action and has maneuvered skillfully, yet with increasing evidences of improvisation, 
to avoid fateful choice. The choice, basically, is between trying yet again to strengthen 
and salvage the Thieu regime for the sake of a gradual, far from complete, but hope¬ 
fully honorable American disengagement from a war that might, in such circumstances, 
continue for years to come; and casting that government aside for the sake of a fair¬ 
ly quick, probably unpalatable political settlement which would however permit-- 
indeed require--the prompt and complete withdrawal of American forces. The Nixon 

Administration has not yet bitten the bullet; in fact, it seems to be pursuing a deliber- 

21 

ately hedged policy of carrot and stick." 

Or in the view of Robert Johnson: "Increasingly it has become evident that, as 
Chalmers Roberts noted some months ago in the Washington Post , President Nixon, 
like President Johnson before him, wants to ’win’ the war in Viet-Nam in the sense 
that he wants to leave behind a non-communist government in Saigon able to withstand 
any communist threat. This objective has been reflected in our continued support of 
the Thieu government in its opposition to any agreement in Paris which would clearly 
provide for substantial participation by the Communists in political power in South 
Viet-Nam. Seen in this perspective, the Vietnamization strategy is clearly a strategy 
for winning the war. A serious U.S. negotiating position would involve acceptance of 
the fact that, while we have not lost the war in a military sense, neither are we capa¬ 
ble of winning it. Being incapable of winning it and confronted by a foe who is certain 
to outlast us because of the higher relative value he places on success in the effort, 
we have in effect, even though not in fact, lost the war." He then goes on to say: 

"One of our recurrent hopes, which was revived in connection with the Cambodian 
operation, is that a show of great determination will cause the Communists to see 
negotiations our way. But neither border operations nor resumed bombing of the 
North is any more likely to achieve this objective than past efforts to bomb North 
Viet-Nam into reasonableness." 22 
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Given the apparent lack of resolution of this fundamental policy dilemma in 
the minds of the President and his immediate advisers, the prospects of further 
attempts at forcing Hanoi's hand militarily are troublesome to say the least. 

The President’s repeated assertions about the importance of "decisive action" 
stimulate concern that the policy dilemma will somehow be resolved in the Presi¬ 
dent's mind by a heavier dose of more of the same and not by the soul-searching re¬ 
examination of premises that characterized the twilight of the Johnson presidency. 

The tragedy is that there would be no way for the American people to say "no" 
to the President in time to preclude his initiation of actions further committing the 
United States and raising the ante in Viet-Nam at a time when this is the last thing 
• the public wants. As we noted earlier, the American people are staunchly anti¬ 
communist at the ideological level. There is little doubt that public opinion could 
be mobilized by a Presidential appeal at that level behind a significant escalation of 
the fighting. The kind of rhetoric in the President's April 30th speech in larger dose 
/would be all that was needed. No one can argue that we should not "protect our 
boys, " or that we should accept "defeat, " or that Mr. Nixon should go down in his¬ 
tory as the first President of this century to "lose a war." An outcry of protest 
would certainly be provoked by a major escalatory move, but the President could 
dampen it for a shor t period of time as he did with his November 3rd and April 30th 
speeches. He might then mistakenly perceive that he really had the American people 
behind him. 

In the short run, the President could retain his latitude--even with the execu¬ 
tion of a policy of decisive action. In the long run, however, given the probability 
that such decisive action would yield neither a quick nor honorable conclusion to the 
war, his support amongst the American people would disintegrate as it was clear his 
actions had not ended the war but rather expanded it. 

Thus, two errors in judgment would compound one another. The first would 
be the reassertion of the efficacy of firepower in dealing with a situation like Viet- 
Nam. The second would be the conclusion on the part of the President that the 
American people stood firmly behind resolute military action. 

The Cambodian case is instructive. The incursions were received with a 
vigorous protest—not just from students but also from the informed and influen¬ 
tial across the nation. Yet in spite of the flurry, Cambodia seems to have been 
all but forgotten by the public. The Vice President may be whipping things up again, 
but in general the episode seems to have receded in the public's thinking. But the 
question is how long will it be forgotten? The cumulative effect of decisive action ' 
followed by little consequent visible movement toward peace cannot but lead to the 
disintegration of support. 
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George Gallup puts it well: "The public, it needs to be emphasized, seems 
ready to follow its leader without question during a period of crisis, and for as 
long a time as the President, in the language of the voters, is 'on top of things.' 

When it becomes evident, however, that the President has miscalculated and has 
no good explanation, the public deserts him. Good intention is not enough. "23 

In short, while a President can diffuse the immediate outcry, no amount of 
public relations can stay the atrophy that is bound to set in when it becomes clear the 
President is not on top of things. 

In light of the very unpleasant situations with which the President will likely 
be faced and the quick response that will be required, the fact that the Nixon Admin¬ 
istration seems not to have resolved the dilemma of our unilateral responsibility for 
a war that cannot be "won" assumes special importance. Given the unlimited material 
resources at our disposal--at least relative to North Viet-Nam--the predispositions 
of the President and those intimate to him could well prevail in crisis. Imagine a 
sizeable North Vietnamese offensive, for example. The temptation for massive re¬ 
taliation would be great. The American people would probably reluctantly go along 
with such retaliation, but what would be achieved by it would probably be directly 
contrary to what they would want. One can look back to the Tet Offensive: it was 
followed by an immediate knee-jerk upsurge of "hawkish" sentiment. However, in 
the absence of a frustrated retaliation—for which President Johnson has not been 
adequately credited--the mood quickly changed as it became clear we had a lot 
more to do in Viet-Nam than the public had been led to believe. 

Given the present set of predispositions, however, and the deep ambivalence 
and frustration of the public, the kind of synergism described above is a real possi¬ 
bility in response to a crisis situation. The President could go directly against public 
opinion at the operational level while carrying public opinion with him at the ideologi¬ 

cal level. 

This means that, depending upon what Hanoi does, it is well within the realm , 
of possibility that a major issue in the 1972 Presidential campaign will be: Was 
President Nixon right in escalating the war in Viet-Nam? / 


The Need for a Contextual Approach 

To mitigate against this kind of chemistry between Presidential predisposi¬ 
tions and public frustrations, it is essential that the President not feel crowded 
by events or by the mood of the American people. This implies a number of sub¬ 
sequent requirements in Viet-Nam such as increasing our leverage on President 
Thieu and the Government of Viet-Nam in the hope of developing a more cohesive 
national leadership, of moving against rampant corruption, of improving the 
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performance of local security forces, and the like. It also implies requirements 
here at home in terms of how the President positions the issues of Viet-Nam and 
the overall context he defines within which we withdraw our forces and disengage. 

Speaking only to the mood of the American people, there are several require¬ 
ments that must be fulfilled if the people are not to be caught totally unprepared for 
a range of unpleasant contingencies and to come away from Vist-Nam without at 
least some idea of what they mean by avoiding "future Viet-Nams." 

(1) Three facts are now clear. First, the public has almost totally 
abandoned its earlier reliance upon escalatory measures as the 
means of shortening the war. Second, decisive military action 
is not likely to provide the U.S. with the kind of leverage over 
Hanoi which will yield either "victory" or an early exit. Third, 
the American people cannot take the strain of viet-Nam much 
longer. 

This implies that movement toward disengagement must be 
readily apparent. The public has been reassured by the with¬ 
drawal of troops, but each successive withdrawal assumes 
less and less significance in people’s minds as they see little 
accompanying diminution in the fighting. The longer the people 
are asked to sustain their sacrifices, the less concerned they 
will become over the consequences of a precipitous United States 
withdrawal. 

(2) The people have little faith in the South Vietnamese. People 
are less concerned about insuring the self-determination for 
the South Vietnamese than they are about checking communist 
aggression. Thus it needs to be made clear to the American 
people that we are not unconditionally wedded to the Thieu 
regime. The people also need to be assured that the terms of 
the sacrifices the U.S. is asked to make will be determined by 
us and not the South Vietnamese. 

(3) The central question in Viet-Nam is and will remain how politi¬ 
cal power is going to be distributed in South Viet-Nam. Given 
the impossibility of our "winning" in Viet-Nam and given the 
need of explaining that such an impossibil ity is.aot a dishonor, 
the point needs to be made that the final solution in Viet-Nam is 
one to be achieved among the Vietnamese themselves. Critical 
in conveying this point will be the instrumentality that is used 

for bringing about the distribution of power. As far as the Ameri¬ 
can people are concerned, the most congenial and familiar in¬ 
strumentality would be free elections—which we have already 
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seen would be overwhelmingly endorsed by the public. Not only 
would elections be consistent with our avowed purpose of pro¬ 
tecting the right of the South Vietnamese to self-determination, 
it also leaves the final allocation of power in South Viet-Nam to 
ithe Vietnamese themselves. Were the outcome of the election 
! to lead to a period of political instability in which the Communists 
! finally took over, the concern of the American people about the 
possibility of a Communist take-over would have been allayed 
since the eventuality would be perceived as one the South Viet- 
1 namese brought upon themselves. 

The American people are not holding out for "victory" in Viet-Nam. They 
have little faith in the South Vietnamese and are increasingly less concerned about 
the possibility of a Communist take-over. While they could be whipped up into an 
anti-Communist lather, it should be clear by now that the policies for which they 
would be so mobilized have not worked in the past, and further, that when there 
is no demonstrable payoff in the long run the American people will simply demand 
a change of leadership which no amount of rhetoric or public relations could 
assuage. 

Thus, to return to my initial theme: will there be any way in which the Ameri¬ 
can people can actively participate in the decision of how to end the war? The kind 
of chemistry described between Presidential predispositions and public frustration 
and ambivalence would only compound the commitment and thus the tragedy. It 
would preclude the American people from obtaining the kind of leadership now 
needed to help integrate the lessons of Viet-Nam. And without this kind of integra¬ 
tion, the American people will be ill-prepared to participate intelligently in future 
decisions. They could thus soon again find themselves being asked to support a 
commitment they had no voice in making. 
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NOTES 


1. Bill D. Moyers, "One Thing We Learned, " Foreign Affairs, July 1968, 

2. These figures are from Louis Harris’ standard trend question: "How would you 
rate the job President Kennedy/Johnson is doing in handling the war in Viet-Nam— 
excellent, pretty good, only fair, or poor?” The favorable percentages cited are 
the sum of "excellent" and "pretty good" responses. 

3. Harris apportioned the "not sure" responses among the three alternatives on 
this question. 

4. This is a trend question repeated by Gallup from August 1965 to the present: 

"In view of the developments since we entered the fighting in Viet-Nam, do 
you think the U.S. made a mistake sending troops to fight in Viet-Nam or not?" 

5. The question used by Louis Harris was: "Do you feel the war in Viet-Nam 
will be settled soon, within a matter of monhs, or do you feel it will go on 
for a long time, for several years?" 

6. The detailed breakdown is as follows: 




Shift from Nov/66 to Oct/67 


Withdraw 

Carry on 

Increase attacks 

NATIONAL 

+ 13 

- 8 

- 2 

College 

+ 10 

- 7 

- 2 

High school 

+ 15 

- 11 

- 2 

Grade school 

+ 17 

- 3 

- 6 

21-29 

+ 14 

- 11 

- 1 

30-49 

+ 14 

- 7 

- 4 

50 & over 

+ 12 

- 6 

- 1 

East 

+ 15 

- 10 

- 2 

Midwest 

+ 11 

- 8 

+ 1 

South 

+ 12 

- -6 

- 2 

West 

+ 14 

- 4 

- 5 


(continued on next page) 
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Shift from Nov/66 to Oct/67 


Withdraw 

Carry on 

Increase attacks 

Republican 

_i_ 

11 

- 

8 

+ 2 

Democrat 

+ 

14 

- 

9 

- 2 

Independent 

+ 

13 

- 

3 

- 9 

Prof. & business 

+ 

13 

- 

10 

- 6 

White collar 

+ 

19 

- 

8 

- 6 

Farm 

+ 

7 

- 

8 

-1- 7 

Manual 

+ 

18 

“ 

8 

- 1 

$7, 000 & over 

+ 

15 

- 

5 

- 9 

$5, 000 to $6, 999 


19 

- 

13 

- 2 

$3,000 to $5, 999 

+ 

16 

- 

8 

- 6 

Under $3, 000 

+ 

9 

- 

4 

+ 4 


7. The ratings for all presidents have tended downward during the tenure of each 
administration. See The Gallup Opinion Index, Vol. 43 0anuary 1969), pp. 
18-19 and Vol. 56 (February 1970), pp. 8-16. 

8. Gallup asked: "How do you think the war in Viet-Nam will end—in an all-out 
victory for the U.S. and the South Vietnamese, a compromise peace settle¬ 
ment, or in a defeat for the U.S. and the South Vietnamese?" 


Victory Compromise Defeat No Opinion 


May 1968 

10% 

77% 

4% 

9% 

February 1968 

20 

61 

5 

15 

June 1966 

17 

54 

6 

23 


9. I am grateful to Ross Perot and George Gallup, Jr. for permission to use this data. 

10. The questions and responses were as follows: 


(1) The U.S. should cooperate 
fully with the United Nations 

Oct/ 64 

Feb/68 

Difference 

Agree 

72% 

72% 

-- 

Disagree 

16 

21 

+ 5 

No opinion 

12 

7 

(continued on 

- 5 

next page) 
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Oct/64 Feb/68 


(2) In deciding its foreign policies, 
the U.S. should take into ac¬ 
count the views of its allies in 
order to keep our alliances 
strong 

Agree 81% 

Disagree 7 

No opinion 12 


(3) Since the U.S. is the most 
powerful nation in the world, 
we should go our own way in 
international matters, not 
worrying too much about whether 
other countries agree with us 
or not 

Agree 19% 

Disagree 70 

No opinion H 


(4) The U.S. should mind its own 
business internationally and 
let other countries get along 
as best they can on their own 


Agree 
Disagree 
No opinion 

(5) We shouldn’t think so much in 
international terms but should 
concentrate on our own national 
problems and building up our 
strength and prosperity here 
at home 


18% 

70 

12 


Agree 

55% 

Disagree 

32 

No opinion 

13 


84% 


9 

7 


23% 

72 

5 


27% 

66 

7 


60% 

31 

9 


Difference 


+ 3 
+ 2 
- 5 


+ 4 
+ 2 
- 6 


+ 9 

- 4 

- 5 


+ 5 
- 1 
- 4 
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11. A "complete internationalist" had to agree that the U.S. should cooperate 

fully with the UN and take into account the views of its Allies while disagree¬ 
ing with the other three statements. The "complete isolationist" had the 
exact opposite pattern of responses. The "predominate" and "mixed" 
categories represent response patterns falling between the extremes. For 
a detailed note on the construction and interpretation of this index, see Lloyd 
A. Free and Hadley Cantril, The Political Beliefs of Americans (New Bruns¬ 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1967), pp. 211 ff. 


12. The complete cross-tabulations are as follows: 

Do you think the U.S. was right or 
wrong in sending its troops to fight 
in Viet-Nam? __ 

Right Wrong No Opinion 


The U.S. should cooperate 
fully with the United Nations 

Agree 
Disagree 
No opinion 

In deciding its foreign policies, 
the U.S. should take into ac¬ 
count the views of its allies 
in order to keep our alliances 
strong 

Agree 
Disagree 
No opinion 

Since the U.S. is the most 
powerful nation in the world, we 
should go our own way in inter¬ 
national matters, not worrying 
too much about whether other 
countries agree with us or not 

Agree 
Disagree 
No opinion 


75% 68% 70% 

21 24 13 

4 8 17 


88% 

78% 

83% 

10 

12 

3 

2 

10 

14 


19% 31% 21% 

79 63 68 

2 6 11 


(continued on next page) 
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Do you think the U.S. was right 
or wrong in sending its troops to fight 
in Viet-Nam? 


The U.S. should mind its own 
business internationally and 
let other countries get along 
as best they can on their own 

Right 

Wrong 

No Opinion 

Agree 

15% 

45% 

25% 

Disagree 

81 

46 

59 

No opinion 

We shouldn't think so much in 
international terms but should 
concentrate on our own national 
problems and building up our 
strength and prosperity here 
at home 

4 

9 

16 

Agree 

50% 

74% 

61% 

Disagree 

41 

20 

23 

No opinion 

9 

6 

16 

Interviewing was done August 1-3, 

1970. I am deeply grateful to George 

Gallup, Jr. for his receptiveness and inclusion of this question 
survey. 

Free and Cantril, op. cit., passim. 

The specific questions and answers were as follows: 

IDEOLOGICAL 

in a regular 

The Federal Government 
is interfering too much in 

Agree 

Disagree 

No opinion 

state and local matters 

40% 

47% 

13% 


(continued on next page) 
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IDEOLOGICAL (cont'd.) 


Agree 


Disagree No opinion 


The government has gone 
too far in regulating 
business and interfering 
with the free enterprise 

system 42% 39% 19 

Social problems here in 
this country could be solved 
more effectively if the gov¬ 
ernment would only keep its 
hands off and let people in 
local communities handle 
their own problems in 

their own ways 49 38 13 

Generally speaking any able- 
bodied person who really 
wants to work in this coun¬ 
try can find a job and earn 

a living 76 21 3 

We should rely more on in¬ 
dividual initiative and ability 
and not so much on govern¬ 
mental welfare programs 79 12 9 


OPERATIONAL 


A broad general program of Federal aid to education is under consideration, 
which would include Federal grants to help pay teachers' salaries. Would 
you be for or against such a program? 

For 62% Against 28% Don’t know 10% 


(continued on next page) 
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OPERATIONAL (cont'd.) 

Congress has been considering a compulsory medical insurance program 
covering hospital and nursing home care for the elderly. This Medicare 
program would be financed out of increased social security taxes. In 
general, do you approve or disapprove of this program? 

Approve 63% Disapprove 30% Don't know 7% 


Under the Federal housing program, the Federal Government is making 
grants to help build low-rent public housing. Do you think government 
spending for this purpose should be kept at at least the present level, 
reduced, or ended altogether? 


Present level or increased 

63% 

Reduced 

12% 

Ended altogether 

10% 

Don’t know 

15% 


Under the urban renewal program, the Federal Government is making 
grants to help rebuild run-down sections of our cities. Do you think 
government spending for this purpose should be kept at least at the 
present level, or reduced, or ended altogether? 


Present level or increased 67% 

Reduced 10% 

Ended altogether 11% 

Don't know 12% 


The Federal Government has a responsibility to try to do away 
with poverty in this country. 

Agree 72% Disagree 20% Don’t know 8% 

16. For the construction of these indices, see Free and Cantril, op. cit., pp. 
207-210. 


17. 


Ibid., p. 40. 
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18. For example, our Institute's February 1968 survey included the following 
question. 

Question: The U.S. should take all necessary steps, including the use 
of military force as we are now doing in Viet-Nam, to pre¬ 
vent the spread of communism to any other parts of the free 
world, no matter where. Do you agree or disagree? 

If "Disagree, " ask: Well, do you think there are some 

foreign countries or areas in the 
free world we should defend against 
communism or not? 


Prevent everywhere 

57% 

Prevent in some places 

19 

Prevent nowhere 

10 

Don't know 

14 


The following question was included in both the 1964 and 1968 studies of our 
Institute: 

Question: The U.S. should maintain its dominant position as the world's 
most powerful nation at all costs, even to the very brink of 
war if necessary. 

1964 1968 


Agree 

56% 

50% 

Disagree 

31 

40 

Don't know 

13 

10 


Or, in the 1964 study: 

Question: The U.S. should take a firmer stand against the Soviet Union 
than it has in recent years. 

Agree 61% Disagree 25% Don’t know 11% 


Or, in the 1968 study: 

Question: How much of a threat do you think Russia/China will be to the 
United States over the next few years—a very great deal, 
considerable, not very much, or none at all? 
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Russia China 


Very great deal 

29% 

\ 

Uo% 

43% 

Considerable 

31 

1 

32 

Not very much 

31 i 
/ 

36 

17 \ 

None at all 

5 i 


3 J 

Don't know 

4 


5 


19. Robert H. Johnson, "Vietnamization: Can It Work?", Foreign Affairs, 

Vol. 48, No. 4, July 1970, p. 632. 

20. "Bargaining with Hanoi, " The New Republic, May 11, 1968, p. 14. 

21. The Limits of Intervention (New York: McKay, 1969), p. 230. 

22. Johnson, op. cit ., pp. 642-643. 

23. George Gallup, How to End U.S. Participation in the Fighting in Viet-Nam , 
American Institute of Public Opinion, April 1970 (monograph), p. 33. 
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Recent Public Opinion Data on Viet-Nam 


The following is a summary of major opinion data about Viet-Nam from the 
American Institute of Public Opinion (AIPO), Louis Harris, and the Institute for 
International Social Research (IISR). 




Page 

A. 

Basic trends 

A-2 

B. 

Paris talks 

A-9 

C. 

Bombing 

A-12 

D. 

Arguments for/against U.S. 
presence in Viet-Nam 

A-15 

E. 

Dissent 

A-20 

F. 

Disengagement 

A-22 

G • 

Cambodia 

A-31 

H. 

Knowledge/understanding 

A-33 

I. 

China and Viet-Nam 

A-35 

J. 

International opinion 

A-36 

K. 

Miscellaneous 

A-38 


A-l 
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BASIC TRENDS 

1. In view of the developments since we entered the fighting in Viet-Nam, 
do you think the U.S. made a mistake sending troops to fight in Viet- 
Nam or not? (A IPO) 



YES 

NO 

No Opinion 

Aug/65 

24% 

61% 

15% 

Mar/66 

/ 25 

36 

59 

16 

May/66 

49 

15 

Sept/66 

35 

48 

17 

Nov/66 

31 

51 

18 

Feb/67 

32 

52 

16 

May/ 67 

37 

50 

13 

July/67 

41 

48 

11 

Oct/67 

46 

44 

10 

Dec/67 

45 

46 

9 

Feb/68 

46 

42 

12 

Mar/68 

45 

41 

10 

Apr/68 

48 

40 

12 

Aug/68 

53. 

35 

12 

Mar/69 

52 

39 

9 

Oct/69 

58 

32 

10 

Jan/70 

57 

33 

10 

Mar/70 

58 

32 

10 

Apr/70 

51 

34 

15 

May/70 

56 

36 

8 


Korea a Mistake? 



YES 

NO 

No Opinion 

Aug/50 

20% 

65% 

15% 

Mar/51 

50 

39 

11 

Apr/52 

51 

35 

14 

Oct/52 

43 

37 

20 
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2. Do you approve or disapprove of the way Johnson is handling his job as 
President? (AIPO) 


Approve Disapprove No Opinion 


Oct/68 

42% 

51% 

7% 

Aug/68 

35 

52 

13 

May/68 

41 

45 

14 

Feb/68 

48 

39 

13 

May/67 

48 

37 

15 

June/66 

50 

33 

17 

Apr/66 

58 

28 

14 

Sep/65 

65 

22 

13 

Jan/65 

71 

15 

14 

Apr/64 

77 

9 

14 

Dec/63 

79 

3 

18 


3. Do you approve or disapprove of the way Nixon is handling his job as 
President? (AIPO) 


Approve Disapprove No Opinion 


Aug/70 

55% 

32% 

13% 

July/70 

61 

28 

13 

June/70 

55 

31 

14 

Mar/70 

53 

30 

17 

Jan/70 

66 

23 

11 

Nov/69 

68 

19 

13 

Sept/69 

60 

24 

16 

July/69 

58 

22 

20 

May/69 

65 

12 

23 

Mar/69 

63 

10 

17 

Jan/69 

59 

5 

36 















A-4 


Just your impression, do you think the U.S. and its allies are losing ground 
inViet-Nam, standing still, or making progress? (AIPO) 



Losing 

Standing 

Still 

Making 

Progress 

No 

Opinion 

Jun/68 

25% 

47% 

18% 

10% 

Mar/68 

23 

38 

33 

6 

Nov/67 

8 

33 

50 

9 


Alternative courses of action. (IISR) 

June/68 Feb/68 


Discontinue the struggle 

and begin to pull out of 

Viet-Nam gradually in the 

near future. 42% 

Continue the war but cut 
back the American military 
effort to a defense only of 
key areas in South Viet- 
Nam where most of the 

population is located 7 

Continue the war at the 

present level of military 

effort. 8 

Gradually broaden and 
intensify our military 

operations. 10 

Start an all-out crash 
effort in the hope of 
winning the war quickly, 
even at the risk of China 
or Russia entering the 

war. 25 


24% 


4 


10 


25 


28 


No opinion. 


8 


9 
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6. People are called "hawks" if they want to step up our military effort in 
Viet-Nam. They are called "doves" if they want to reduce our military 
effort in Viet-Nam. How would you describe yourself--as a "hawk" or a 
"dove"? (AIPO) 


Hawk Dove No Opinion 


Nov/69 

31% 

55% 

14% 

Oct/68 

44 

42 

14 

Apr. 6-10, '68 

41 

41 

18 

Mar. 16-20, ’68 

41 

42 

17 

Feb. 24-28, ’68 

58 

26 

16 

Feb. 3-7, ’68 

61 

23 

16 

Jan. 6-10, '68 

56 

28 

16 

Dec. 9-13,'67 

52 

35 

13 

(College Students vs. 

General Public: 

Nov/69) 


Public 

31% 

55% 

14% 

Students 

20 

69 

11 


7. Just from what you have heard or read, which of these statements comes 

closest to the way you, yourself, feel about the war in Viet-Nam? (AIPO) 


Oct/67 Nov/66 

The U.S. should 
begin to withdraw 

its troops. 31% 18% 

The U.S. should 
carry on the present 

level of fighting. 10 18 

The U.S. should 
increase the strength 
of its attacks against 

North Viet-Nam. 53 55 


No opinion. 


6 


9 
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A-6 


Here are four different plans the U.S. could follow in dealing with the war 
in Viet-Nam. Which one do you prefer? (AIPO) 


Dec/69 

Withdraw all troops 

from Viet-Nam 

immediately 19%) 

S 41 

Withdraw all troops by 
end of 18 months 22 

J 


Feb/70 May/70 July/70 



Withdraw all troops 
but take as many 
years to do this as 
are needed to turn 
fighting over to the 
South Vietnamese 

Send more troops to 
Viet-Nam and step 
up the fighting 




No opinion 


8 


9 8 


8 


9. In terms of time — months or years — how long do you think the fighting 
in Viet-Nam will last? (AIPO) 



Mar/69 

Mar/68 

Nov/67 

Under two years 

27% 

35% 

48% 

Over two years 

49 

30 

32 

Uncertain 

24 

35 

20 
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10. Do you feel the war in Viet-Nam will be settled soon, within a matter of 
months, or do you feel it will go on for a long time, for several years? 
(Harris) 



Soon 

Long time 

No Opinion 

May/67 

9% 

81% 

10% 

Feb/67 

6 

71 

23 

July/66 

11 

72 

17 

Oct/65 

24 

54 

22 


11. Some people say we should go all-out to win a military victory in Viet-Nam, 
using atomic bombs and weapons. Do you agree or disagree with this view? 
(A IPO) 



Agree 

Disagree 

No opinion 

Mar/68 

27% 

65% 

8% 

May/67 

26 

64 

10 



(Breakdown; 

Mar/68) 


Agree 

Disagree 

No Opinion 

Col. 

21% 

75% 

4% 

HS 

29 

64 

7 

Grd. 

30 

57 

13 


12. How do you think the war in Viet-Nam will end--in an all-out victory for 
the U.S. and the South Vietnamese, in a compromise peace settlement, 
or in a defeat for the U.S. and the South Vietnamese? (AIPO) 



Victory 

Compromise 

Defeat 

No Opinion 

May/68 

10% 

77% 

4% 

9% 

Feb/68 

20 

61 

5 

15 

June/66 

17 

54 

6 

23 



(Breakdown: 

May/68) 


Col. 

4 

86 

4 

6 

HS 

8 

80 

4 

8 

Grd. 

18 

62 

5 

15 




















What do you think is the most important problem facing this country 
today? (A IPO) 



Aug/68 

Jul/68 

May/68 

Top Three: 





Viet-Nam 


51% 

52% 

42% 

Crime, law/order 


21 

29 

15 

Race Relations 


20 

13 

25 

Some people think we should not have become involved with our military 
forces in Southeast Asia, while others think we should have. What is your 

opinion? (A IPO) 






Should Not 


Should No Opinion 

Nov/65 

21% 


64% 

15% 

Jan/65 

28 


50 

22 

Some U.S. Senators are saying that we should withdraw all our troops from 

Viet-Nam immediately. Would you favor or oppose this? (AIPO) 



Feb/70 


Nov/69 

June/69 

Favor 

35% 


21% 

29% 

Oppose 

55 


73 

62 

No opinion 

10 


6 

9 
















B. PARIS TALKS 


A-9 


16. Do you think North Viet-Nam is sincerely interested in finding a 
peaceful solution to the war? (AIPO) 


17. 


18 . 



May/68 

Yes 

No No opinion 


National 

25% 

65% 

10% 

Col. 

35 

57 

8 

HS 

23 

67 

10 

Grd 

22 

66 

12 

21-29 

28 

62 

10 

30-49 

29 

62 

9 

50+ 

20 

68 

12 


How do you think the talks will end—to our advantage, to the advantage 
of North Viet-Nam, or to neither side's advantage? (AIPO) 


Aug/68 


Our advantage 

North Viet-Nam's 

9% 

13 


Neither 

58 


No opinion 

20 


Do you think the Paris peace talks are making headway or not? (AIPO) 

Aug/68 

Dec/68 

Feb/69 

Yes 13% 

No 73 

26% 

64 

17% 

70 

No opinion 14 

10 

13 
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19. What do you think will come of the current Viet-Nam peace talks in 
Paris? (AIPO) 


May/68 


Nothing 

63% 

(Coded free answers) 

Step in right direction 

25 


No opinion 

12 



20. As you know, the United States and North Viet-Nam are holding talks in 

Paris to try to settle the war in Viet-Nam. In the meantime, heavy fighting 
is still going on in South Viet-Nam. If in the next month or so the talks in 
Paris aren’t getting anywhere, do you think we should continue the talks or 
break off the talks? (IISR) 


Jun/68 


Continue 53% 

Break off 40 

No opinion 7 


21. Do you think we should continue the Paris peace talks, or not? (AIPO) 



Dec/68 

Feb/69 

Yes 

78% 

68% 

No 

14 

20 

No opinion 

8 

12 















A-ll 


22. If the Saigon government in Vietnam refuses to participate in the Paris peace 
talks, should the U.S. continue to participate in these talks, or not? (AIPO) 


Nov/68 



Yes 

No 

No Opinion 

National 

62% 

26% 

12% 

College 

67 

26 

7 

High school 

63 

26 

11 

Grade 

56 

27 

17 

21-29 

61 

30 

9 

30-49 

63 

28 

9 

50 & over 

61 

24 

15 

Republican 

63 

26 

11 

Democrat 

62 

25 

13 

Independent 

63 

28 

9 


23. As you know, negotiations are now going on in Paris between our Government 
and North Viet-Nam to end the war in Viet-Nam. Do you think these negotia¬ 
tions will end in an honorable settlement of the war or not? (Harris) 


May/68 


Honorable settlement 

25% 

Not end war 

50 

No opinion 

25 


24. Do you feel that the peace talks in Paris will take a long time, even years, 
to settle the war, or do you feel a settlement can be reached in a shorter 
time, such as a matter of months? (Harris) 

May/68 


Long time 
Shorter time 
No opinion 


57% 

37 

6 
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C. BOMBING 

25. Some people say that a halt in bombing will improve our chances in 
Viet-Nam for meaningful peace talks. Others say that our chances 


are better if the bombing is continued, 
inclined to agree? (AIPO) 

With which group are you more 

Oct/67 


Halt 

Continue 

No Opinion 

National 

26% 

63% 

11% 

College 

27 

65 

8 

HS 

26 

64 

10 

Grade 

28 

58 

14 

21-29 

33 

61 

6 

30-49 

27 

63 

10 

50+ 

24 

63 

13 

Democrat 

27 

63 

10 

Republican 

24 

66 

10 

Independent 

28 

62 

10 


The North Vietnamese have said that if we agree to stop the bombing of 


North Viet-Nam, they will agree to 

peace negotiations 

. How do you feel- 

““ 

should we stop the bombing or not? 

(AIPO) 




Mar/68 

(prior to Mar. 31) 


Should Should Not No Opinion 

National 

40% 

51% 

9% 

College 

42 

54 

4 

HS 

42 

49 

9 

Grade 

35 

52 

13 

21-29 

47 

46 

7 

30-49 

42 

49 

9 

50+ 

35 

54 

11 

Democrat 

41 

48 

11 

Republican 

38 

54 

8 

Independent 

40 

53 

7 
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27. If our government were to decide at this time that the best thing for us and 

the Vietnamese would be for U.S. forces to stop the bombing and the fighting 
and gradually withdraw from Viet-Nam, would you approve or disapprove of 
this decision? (AIPO) 


Mar/68 (prior to 3/31) 


Approve 

56 % 

Disapprove 

34 

No opinion 

10 


28. As you know, for the time being the U.S. has stopped bombing most of 

North Viet-Nam. Suppose in a month or so the talks aren't getting anywhere. 
Do you think the U.S. should then start widespread bombing of North Viet- 
Nam again, or not? (IISR) 


June/68 


Should 

53% 

Should not 

34 

No opinion 

13 


29. Do you approve or disapprove of President Johnson's decision to stop the 
bombing of North Viet-Nam? (AIPO) 


Apr/68 (interviewing 4/2) 


Approve 

64% 

Disapprove 

25 

No opinion 

11 
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30. It has been suggested that the U.S. agree to stop all the bombing of North 
Viet-Nam but with the understanding that if after one or two months the 
North Vietnamese do not begin to remove their troops from South Viet-Nam 
that the U.S. would then decide whether or not to bomb all of North Viet- 
Nam including cities. Would you favor or oppose such a plan? (AIPO) 


Jun/68 



Favor 

Oppose 

No Opinion 

National 

54% 

33% 

13% 

Democrat 

52 

32 

16 

Republican 

58 

32 

10 

Independent 

54 

36 

10 

















Here is a list of arguments that have been given for continuing our military effort 
in Viet-Nam. I'm going to ask you to read over this card carefully. Then I'm going to 
ask you to tell me, regardless of how you answered the previous question, which two or 
three of these you, yourself, feel are the very strongest arguments? (IISR) 
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D. ARGUMENTS FOR/AGAINST U.S. PRESENCE IN VIET-NAM 
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National 21-29 30-49 50 & over College HS Grade 
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Now, here is a list of arguments that have been given for our discontinuing the struggle 
to win the war and beginning to pull out gradually in the near future. Read over this card 
carefully and tell me which two or three of these you, yourself, feel are the very strongest 
arguments? (IISR) 
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E. DISSENT 

33. In general, just as far as their objectives are concerned, do you 
sympathize with the goals of the people who are demonstrating, 
marching, and protesting against the war in Vietnam, or do you 
disagree with their goals? (Harris) 


Oct/69 (after moratorium) 



Pro 

Anti 

Not Sure 

National 

39% 

45% 

16% 

College 

50 

40 

10 

High School 

39 

44 

17 

Grade School 

21 

56 

23 

21-29 

52 

34 

14 

30-49 

36 

46 

18 

50 & over 

28 

55 

17 


34. Now let me read you some statements that have been made about 
the Viet-Nam War and the anti-Viet-Nam demonstrations. For 
each, tell me if you tend to agree or disagree. (Harris) 


Oct/69 (after moratorium) 
Agree Disagree Not Sure 


Antiwar protests may not 
be right, but they raise 
questions that ought to be 
answered. 

Demonstrators are right in 
saying the war is morally 
indefensible and it was a 
big mistake for the U.S. to 
be there. 

Protesters are giving aid 
and comfort to the Communists. 

President Nixon is right to 
ask people not to support 
anti-war protests because 
it hurts his chances of 
getting peace. 


00 
t—» 

SQ 

11% 

8% 

50 

37 

13 

62 

25 

13 


60 


27 


13 


















35. As you know, the President's move into Cambodia has set off a lot of 
demonstrations among students at other people here at home. As far 
as you are concerned, do you sympathize with these protests against 
the war, or do you condemn them, or don't you pay much attention to 
them one way or the other? (Harris) 


May/70 


Sympathize 

27% 

Condemn 

52 

Pay little attention 

13 

No opinion 

8 


36. What do you think is the most important problem facing this country today? 
(A IPO) 


May/70 

1. Campus unrest 27% 

2. Viet-Nam (including 

Cambodia) 22 


37. Do you agree or disagree with college students going on strike as a way 
to protest the way things are run in this country? (AIPO) 


May/70 



Agree 

Disagree 

No opinion 

National 

15% 

82% 

3% 

College 

25 

73 

2 

High school 

15 

83 

2 

Grade 

7 

86 

7 

21-29 

24 

74 

2 

30-49 

16 

80 

4 

50 & over 

10 

87 

3 

Republican 

8 

90 

2 

Democrat 

18 

78 

4 

Independent 

19 

79 

2 
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F. DISENGAGEMENT 

38. In the Viet-Nam negotiations, would you favor or oppose agreement 
on a cease fire before the final political settlement is reached? 
(Harris) 


Dec/68 

Favor 51% 

Oppose 40 

No opinion 9 


Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the rate at which the U.S. is with¬ 
drawing its troops from Viet-Nam? (AIPO) 


_ Nov/69 _ 

Satisfied Dissatisfied No Opinion 


National 

56% 

31% 

13% 

College 

53 

40 

7 

High school 

56 

32 

12 

Grade 

59 

24 

17 

21-29 

54 

40 

6 

30-49 

55 

33 

12 

50 & over 

58 

26 

16 

Republican 

67 

25 

8 

Democrat 

51 

34 

15 

Independent 

52 

34 

14 
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39. Do you think the U.S. should withdraw troops from Vietnam at a faster rate, 
a slower rate, or about the present rate? (AIPO) 


Oct/69 


40. 



Faster 

Slower 

Present 

No Opinion 

National 

45% 

11% 

31% 

13% 

College 

44 

13 

32 

11 

High school 

45 

10 

33 

12 

Grade 

45 

10 

28 

17 

21-29 

53 

11 

29 

7 

30-49 

44 

10 

33 

13 

50 & over 

40 

12 

32 

16 

Republican 

35 

12 

39 

14 

Democrat 

50 

10 

29 

11 

Independent 

47 

12 

30 

11 

suggested that the 

U.S. call for 

a cease- 

fire in Viet- 

Nam with 


both sides staying where they are now. Would you approve or disapprove 
if the U.S. took this step? (AIPO) 


june/69 


Approve 
Disapprove 
No opinion 


53% 

34 

13 


41. Now let me read you some statements which have been made about President 
Nixon’s speech about policy on Vietnam. For each, tell me if you tend to 
agree or disagree. (Harris) 

















Nov/69 _ 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 


Positive: 

He seemed genuinely to 

want to end the war as 

quickly as possible . 82% 

He has tried every way 

possible to get a settlement 

through negotiations. 67 

He made me feel that I 
should support him as 
part of the "silent 

majority". 57 

He was right in saying 

he would never agree to 

an American defeat in 

Viet-Nam. 56 

Negative 

His whole plan depends 

on the ability of South 

Viet-Nam to defend itself 

without U.S. fighting men 

and I doubt it will work. 45 

He didn’t seem to have a 

plan for getting U.S. fighting 

troops out of the war soon. 43 

He seemed to be following the 

same policies as President 

Johnson followed. 37 

He's trying to make anyone who 

disagrees with him on Viet-Nam 

as a traitor to the country. 15 


12 % 


17 


30 


22 


34 


44 


52 


73 


16 


13 



21 


13 


11 


12 
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42. A U.S. Senator has proposed legislation to require the withdrawal of all 
United States troops from Viet-Nam by the end of next year. The fighting 
would be turned over entirely to the South Vietnamese, with the U.S. 
providing military supplies and financial help. Would you like to have 
Congress pass or defeat such a proposal? (AIPO) 


Oct/69 


Pass 

57% 

Defeat 

31 

No opinion 

12 


43. As far as you personally are concerned, is it more important that the military 
fighting in Vietnam come to an end or that a satisfactory political settlement 
be reached in Vietnam? (Harris) 

Dec/68 


End fighting 

43% 

Satisfactory 


settlement 

30 

Both equally important 

21 

No opinion 

6 


44. Do you feel that the present government of South Viet-Nam has helped or 
hindered progress in reaching an honorable settlement in Viet-Nam? 
(Harris) 


Dec/68 


Hindered 

59% 

Helped 

16 

No opinion 

25 
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45. In the final settlement in Vietnam, do you feel that it is very important, 
somewhat important or not too important that the present government of 
South Viet-Nam continue to hold power? (Harris) 


Dec/68 


Very important 

35% 

Somewhat important 

26 

Not too important 

22 

No opinion 

17 


61% 


46. In the peace negotiations, would you favor or oppose our agreeing to give 

the Vietcong--the Communists--some minimum representation in the 
South Viet-Nam government? (Harris) 



May/68 

Favor 

Oppose No opinion 


National 

26% 

52% 

22% 

Grade 

19 

48 

33 

High school 

22 

57 

21 

College 

38 

47 

15 


47. Suppose after the negotiations, the government of South Viet-Nam were 
neutralist—neither on our side nor on the side of the Communists—would 
you favor or oppose that way to end the war? (Harris) 



May/68 

Favor 

Oppose No opinion 


National 

68% 

20% 

20% 

Grade 

48 

18 

34 

High school 

59 

23 

18 

College 

70 

16 

14 
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48. From what you know of the present South Vietnamese Government, do 
you think it will be able to stand on its own once American troops have 
gone, provided we continue to give them aid other than troops, or don't 
you think it will be able to do so? (Harris) 



May/70 

Apr/70 

Oct/69 

Will be able 

44% 

43% 

45% 

Will not be able 

38 

35 

31 

Not sure 

18 

22 

24 


49. If the reductions of U.S. troops continued at the present rate in Viet-Nam 
and the South Vietnamese Government collapsed, would you favor or oppose 
continuing the withdrawal of our troops? (Harris) 



May/70 

Apr/70 

Oct/69 

Favor 

58% 

56% 

47% 

Oppose 

29 

27 

38 

Not sure 

13 

17 

17 


50. Of the 73% who followed the South Vietnamese Presidential elections: 

Do you think these elections will represent a true expression of 
the wishes of the South Vietnamese people or not? (AIPO) 


Sept/67 


Will 

25% 

Will not 

54 

No opinion 

21 
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51. Do you think the South Vietnamese will be able to establish a stable govern¬ 
ment, or not? (A IPO) 



Yes 

No 

No Opinion 

May/66 

29% 

42% 

29% 

Jan/65 

25 

42 

33 



(Breakdown: 

May/66) 

College 

31% 

53% 

16% 

HS 

31 

44 

25 

Grade school 

24 

31 

45 


52, Just your impression, do you think the present government of South Viet- 
Nam can win sufficient support of the people to govern South Viet-Nam 
effectively or not? (IISR) 

Mar/68 


Yes 

23% 

No 

51 

No opinion 

26 


53. Looking to the future, if the U.S. and North Viet-Nam come to peace terms 
and U.S. troops are eventually withdrawn, do you think a government can be 
developed in South Viet-Nam which, on its own, will be strong enough to 
prevent the Communists from taking over? (IISR) 


Mar/68 


Yes 

29% 

No 

50 

No opinion 

21 
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Some people say that the U.S. should continue to supply military supplies 
to South Viet-Nam but that we should let them take over the fighting and 
make all the decisions about peace and dealings with the Vietcong. Do you 
agree or disagree? (AIPO) 

Dec/68 


Agree 

Disagree 

No opinion 

National 

45% 

44% 

11% 

College 

■ 44 

52 

4 

High school 

45 

46 

9 

Grade 

45 

36 

19 

21-29 

43 

50 

7 

30-49 

44 

49 

7 

50 & over 

47 

37 

16 

Republican 

45 

46 

9 

Democrat 

45 

42 

13 

Independent 

46 

47 

7 

East 

55 

34 

11 

Midwest 

46 

46 

8 

South 

35 

51 

14 

West 

43 

48 

9 


55. Some people say that if South Viet-Nam does not agree to participate in the 
peace talks that the U.S. ought to turn the war over to them and let them 
decide whether to take over the fighting themselves or discontinue the war. 
Do you agree or disagree? (AIPO) 




Nov/68 



Agree 

"Disagree 

No opinion 

National 

58% 

29% 

13% 

College 

55 

35 

10 

High school 

58 

30 

12 

Grade school 

58 

22 

20 


(continued on next page) 
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55 (continued). 


Nov/68 



Agree 

Disagree 

No opinion 

21-29 

54% 

37% 

9% 

30-49 

58 

31 

11 

50 & over 

58 

26 

16 

Republican 

58 

31 

11 

Democrat 

57 

27 

16 

Independent 

59 

31 

10 
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G. CAMBODIA 

56. Do you think the U.S. should send arms and material to help Cambodia? 
(A IPO) 


May/70 


Should 

53% 

Should not 

35 

No opinion 

12 


57. Do you think we should send U.S. troops to help Cambodia, or not? (AIPO) 

May/70 

Should 28% 

Should not 58^ 

No opinion 14 


58. As you see the situation at this time, do you think the U.S. will be able 
to avoid a major involvement of our troops in the Cambodian situation, 
or not? (AIPO) 

May/70 

Yes 31 % 

No 55 > 

No opinion 14 


59. Taking everything into consideration, do you think President Nixon was 
right in ordering the military operations into Cambodia, or do you have 
serious doubts about his having done this? (Harris) 
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May/70 



Was right 

Serious doubts 

No opinion 

National 

50% 

43% 

7% 

East 

45 

47 

8 

Midwest 

47 

45 

8 

South 

51 

43 

6 

West 

51 

43 

9 

Cities 

44 

51 

5 

Suburbs 

44 

48 

8 

Towns 

58 

37 

5 

Rural 

55 

35 

10 

NN 

Men ) 

Women 

56 

44 

39 

46 

5 

10 

21-29 

43 

51 

6 

30-49 

51 

43 

6 

50 & over 

55 

34 

11 
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H. KNOWLEDGE/UNDERSTANDING 


60. Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what the Viet-Nam war is all 
about--that is, what are we fighting for? (AIPO) 


_ June/67 _ 

Yes No No Opinion 


National 

OO 

48% 

4% 

College 

68 

30 

2 

HS 

51 

30 

2 

Grade 

30 

62 

8 


Comparable qu e stion reg arding World War II 
National 78% 18% 4% 


61. Specific information questions from CBS survey conducted by Opinion 
Research Corporation in December 1965. 

a. Do you happen to know which side the United States is trying 
to help: is it North Viet-Nam or South Viet-Nam? 

Dec/65 

North Viet-Nam 8% 

South V iet- Nam 7 3 

Don't know 19 


b. In day-to-day fighting, who have the U.S. troops been in combat with? 
The South Vietnamese rebels (the Viet Cong), or the Viet Cong plus 
the North Vietnamese Army, or both of these forces plus Chinese 
soldiers? 


Dec/65 


Viet Cong 10% 

Viet Cong and North Viet-Nam 38 

Both plus China 32- 

Don't know 20 

















c. 


As you know, we are concerned that if the Communists win in Viet- 
Nam, they might try to take over other countries in Southeast Asia. 
Can you name two of the countries that border on either South Viet- 
Nam or North Viet-Nam? 


Dec/65 


Cambodia 

28% 

Laos 

23 

China 

17 

Thailand 

11 

Incorrect 


Don't know 

50 


(Adds to more than 100% due 
to multiple responses.) 


62. Do you think the Johnson Administration is or is not telling the public 
all they should know about the Viet-Nam war? (AIPO) 



Is 

Is Not 

No Opinion 

Oct/67 

21% 

, 70% 

9% 

Mar/67 

24 

65 

11 
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I. CHINA AND VIET-NAM 


If the North Vietnamese show signs of giving in, 

do you think Communist 

China will or will not send many troops to help North Viet- 

•Nam? (AIPO) 


Will 

Will Not 

Don't know 

Apr/67 

42% 

35% 

22% 

Sept/66 

38 

35 

27 


(Breakdown: Apr/67) 

College 

37% 

50% 

13% 

HS 

45 

36 

19 

Grade 

39 

26 

35 


64. Looking ahead the next few years, which country do you think will be a 
greater threat to world peace—Russia or Communist China? (AIPO) 



Russia 

China 

No Opinion 

Mar/67 

20% 

69% 

11% 

Mar/63 

34 

47 

19 

Mar/61 

49 

32 

19 
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INTERNATIONAL OPINION 

65. Just from what you have heard or read, which of these statements comes 
closest to the way you, yourself, feel about the war in Viet-Nam? 

(Gallup International Affiliates) 




Nov/67 




The U.S. should 
begin to with¬ 
draw its troops. 

The U.S. should 
carry on its 
present level of 
fighting. 

The U.S. ^hoifHI 

increase the 
strength of its 
attacks against 

North Viet-Nam. 

No 

Opinion 

US 

31% 

10% 

53% 

6% 

England 

45 

15 

15 

25 

Germany 

58 

11 

14 

17 

France 

72 

8 

5 

15 

Canada 

41 

16 

23 

20 

Finland 

81 

4 

5 

10 

Brazil 

76 

5 

5 

14 


66. Looking at the matter strictly from the point of view of (our own country's) 
present interests and future security, do you approve or disapprove of the 
way the United States is handling the problem of Viet-Nam? (IISR) 


_ Feb-Apr/68 _ 

Approve Disapprove No Opinion 


France 

6% 

67% 

27% 

Britain 

32 

41 

27 

Germany 

17 

49 

34 

Italy 

29 

34 

37 

Japan 

6 

37 

57 
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67. Strictly from the point of view of (our own country's) present interests and 
future security, which one of the courses listed on this card would you like 
to see the United States take in connection with the war in Viet-Nam? (IISR) 


_ Feb-Apr/68 _ 

France Italy Germany Britain Japan 


Give up the struggle 
and pull out of V iet- 
Nam in the near future. 

50% 

41% 

33% 

24% 

33% 

Accept a compromise 
settlement even though 
it might sooner or later 
allow the Vietnamese 
Communists to take 
over control of South 

V iet- Nam. 

26 

15 

32 

26 

19 

Fight on until a settle¬ 
ment can be reached 
which will insure that 

the Communists do not 
get control of South 

Viet- Nam. 

10 

21 

25 

36 

11 

No opinion. 

14 

23 

10 

14 

37 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

68. If a situation like Viet-Nam were to develop in another part of the world, 
do you think the U.S. should or should not send troops? (AIPO) 

Oct/67 

Should Should Not No Opinion 


National 

29 % 

57% 

14% 

College 

33 

49 

18 

HS 

28 

59 

13 

Grade 

25 

60 

15 

21-29 

33 

48 

19 

30-49 

34 

52 

14 

50 

21 

66 

13 


Some people say that the war in Viet-Nam may prevent World War III. 

Others say it might start World War III. With v/hich group are you more 

inclined to agree? (AIPO) 


Oct/67 



May Start 

May Prevent 

No Opinion 

National 

40% 

40% 

20% 

College 

54 

31 

15 

HS 

40 

41 

19 

Grade 

27 

46 

27 
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70. Suppose the U.S. were confronted with a choice of the two alternatives 
listed on this card, which would you like to see the U.S. follow? (IISR) 

Mar/68 

A. End the war by accepting the best possible 

compromise settlement even though it might 
sooner or later allow the Vietnamese Com¬ 
munists to take over control of South Viet-Nam. 31% 

B. Fight on until a settlement can be reached which 
will insure that Communists do not get control of 

South Viet-Nam. 62 

C. No opinion. 7 


71. There is much discussion as to the amount of money the government in Wash¬ 
ington should spend for national defense and military purposes. How do you 
feel about this: do you think we are spending too little, too much, or about 
the right amount? (AIPO) 


July/69 


Too much 52% 

About right 31 

Too little 8 

No opinion 9 


72. Compared with a year ago, would you say you now lean more toward 

stepping up the war in Viet-Nam than you did or more toward reducing 
our military effort? (IISR) 



Feb/68 

Stepping up 

56% 

Reducing 

27 

Same 

10 

Don't know 

7 
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73. Some people say we should go all-out to win a military victory in Viet-Nam, 
using atom bombs and weapons. Do you agree or disagree with this view? 
(A IPO) 


K' 

i 


1 


Mar/68 



Agree 

Disagree 

No Opinion 

National (3/68) 

27% 

65% 

8% 

National (5/67) 

26 

64 

10 

Breakdown for 3/68: 

College 

21 

75 

4 

High school 

29 

64 

7 

Grade school 

30 

57 

13 

21-29 

27 

68 

5 

30-49 

25 

68 

7 

50 & over 

31 

60 

9 

Republican 

26 

67 

7 

Democrat 

27 

64 

9 

Independent 

30 

64 

6 


74. We are now bombing North Viet-Nam, but we have not sent troops into North 
Viet-Nam. Would you favor or oppose extending the ground war into North 
Viet-Nam? (AIPO) 


Nov/67 



Favor 

Oppose 

No Opinion 

National 

39% 

44% 

17% 

College 

40 

48 

12 

High School 

39 

46 

15 

Grade school 

36 

37 

27 

21-29 

39 

46 

15 

30-49 

40 

44 

16 

50 & over 

37 

42 

21 

Republican 

39 

46 

15 

Democrat 

38 

43 

19 

Independent 

39 

43 

18 


















